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Editor’s Note 


Earl D. Hollinshead of Pittsburgh, who is Manager, John W. Galbreath 
& Company and the author of “Migration of Industry”, is well qualified to 
speak about the reasons why industry migrates. He has supervised plant 
construction in many sections of the country and has been in charge of 
disposing of surplus plants and other property for the United States Steel 
Corporation. In this connection he also negotiated for the Corporation’s 
property acquisitions in Homestead and Duquesne, Pennsylvania. This 
operation included arrangements for taking care of 10,000 displaced persons. 
Mr. Hollinshead has supervised the preparation of many industrial sub- 
division plans for execution. His was the primary responsibility in the 
U. S. Steel Corporation’s site purchase for its new Fairless Works on the 
Delaware River near Morrisville, Pennsylvania. The establishment of this 
plant reconstituted industrial development in the whole Philadelphia 
metropolitan region. 

Mr. Hollinshead is a member of the American Institute of Management 
Engineers, the Pittsburgh Real Estate Board, the Society of Industrial 
Realtors and has been a member of ULI’s Industrial Council since its 
formation in 1951. On November 3, President Charles E. Joern appointed 
Mr. Hollinshead, Chairman of the Industrial Council. He takes over the 
Council’s Chairmanship left vacant by the death of Walter S. Schmidt, the 
Council's first Chairman. 

Mr. Hollinshead presented this address on behalf of the Industrial 
Council at a recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia. Urban Land is privileged to introduce Chairman Hollinshead 

Eart D. HOLLINSHEAD to Urban Land Institute’s membership. 
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Notations From Phoenix 


Important findings about shopping center planning and operation came from 
the seminar which took place during the Community Builders’ Council's plan 
analysis sessions in Phoenix last month. To indicate the value of these exchanges 
to ULI’s sustaining members, a small sample of this information is presented 
here, even though it is out of context 


Technicalities in Leases 


By retaining competent technicians and by taking advantage of the counsel 
of the Council, a developer with a well located site faces no great problem in 
properly designing his shopping center. 

Similarly, no headaches should be encountered in working out a lease form 
which includes prorating the maintenance expense of common areas by formulat- 
ing a plan for the merchants With a merchants you 
have the basis for creating a source of revenue for the necessary advertising and 
promotion so important to all tenants of a shopping center. 


association. association, 


The gross floor area of the tenant’s space is the best basis for the merchant 
association’s assessment. Although conditions vary, a good rule-of-thumb is that 
the average charge should be 15 cents per square foot. One leading national 
variety chain prefers the area basis of assessment to a percentage of sales, for 
example 14 of 1 percent of gross sales. This same chain also prefers locations in 
well kept shopping centers where there is active merchant and landlord coopera- 
tive participation in paying for parking area maintenance and lighting, promo- 
tions, and the like. 

During the leasing stages in a “hot” shopping center development, smaller 
tenants have to be balanced for those who appear likely to do the most business 
and to bring in the highest return on typical percentage leases. Even so, when 
construction gets under way it often happens that friendly, carefully screened 
tenants become chronic complainers and nonconformists. Strong plan approval 
clauses in the lease can become difficult to enforce as store fronts are installed 
or altered. A host of varying interpretations of the same mutual lease clause 
can upset solid arrangements. 

From the voice of experience, sage advice was offered on the above point: 
“A developer must have the strongest possible plan approval clause or in some 
way hold control of tenants’ own work or they can do a lot of harm. If possible, 
specify that all work will be done by your own construction company. We 
make plans and specifications a part of every lease and insist that each tenant 
initial every sheet. Once a shopping center lease is signed, we have learned we 
are faced with the tightest technical situation.” 


Group Maintenance and Merchandising Necessary 


As the shopping center business matures, it is now accepted nationally that 
doing business in privately owned shopping centers differs from the way of 
keeping store in a central business district. In the shopping center it is necessary 
retail tenant to participate in the cost of lghting maintaining 
parking areas, in policing public areas, and in all other such functions. In the 
central business district similar services are performed by the City. It is 
generally realized that shopping center landlords cannot furnish such services, 
plus the necessary promotion, and charge the same percentage rentals as would 
prevail downtown or in competing strip suburban districts. 


for every and 


now 


Once a merchant decides to go to the suburbs, his choice is between space 


in an integrated shopping center or in a commercial strip with inefficient 
parking, no group promotion, etc., but where street lighting and policing is a 
city service. If a progressive merchant wants the added business volume derived 
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COMING COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The Community Builders’ Council 
will hold its next plan analysis session 
in Chicago on Thursday, January 23, 
1958. This one-day meeting is arranged 
annually to coincide with the last day 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders’ Convention and Exhibition 
for the convenience of sustaining mem- 
who will be attending NAHB 
events. 

Of interest to Sustaining Members 
affiliated with ULI’s Councils will be 
another program, Wednesday afternoon, 
January 22. A panel from the Indus- 
trial Council’s Executive Group will 
discuss industrial district development 
as part of ULI’s participation in the 
NAHB meetings. Both this industrial 
panel and the CBC plan analysis session 
will be held in the Upper Tower Room 


bers 


of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
The Spring meeting of the Com 
munity Builders’ Council will be in 


Minneapolis, May 22-24 with a specially 
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MIGRATION OF INDUSTRY 


by E. D. HOLLINSHEAD 


Chairman, Industrial Council, Urban Land Institute 


Migration of industry together with 
its present and future effect on the 
metropolitan area of our older, larger 
cities is tied in closely with the prob- 
lems of rebuilding our cities: avail- 
able land, labor supply, water supply, 
air pollution, transportation, utilities, 
raw materials and markets. 


No Choice 


There are many factors beyond the 
control of the owners and managers of 
manufacturing and distribution com- 
panies that may cause them to move 
their plant operations from metropoli- 
tan areas even though the metropoli- 
tan area has many advantages for 
industry. In considering the migration 
of industry there has been a tendency 
to feel that industry has a choice. In 
many cases, if industry is to remain 
competitive, there is no choice other 
than to move to the suburban areas, 
or beyond. 

Among the reasons compelling the 
removal of plants from metropolitan 
areas to suburban areas may be high, 
local taxes. There may be problems 
of air or water pollution; there may be 
harassment by labor representatives 
who are not willing to give sympa- 
thetic understanding to management's 
problems; there may be changing 
markets and there may be poor trans- 
portation. In _ practically all 
however, the most important factor 
operating to gradually force industry 
out of metropolitan areas is the lack 
of space. 

The problem of suitable and desirable 
space for industry in metropolitan 
areas, together with the growing prob- 
lem of accessibility, must be solved if 
the city is to compete successfully with 
outlying areas for future industrial ex- 
pansion. Until some solution is found, 
a large segment has no choice but to 
remove its plants from city areas. 

Industry’s need for space has come 
about through changes in our economy. 
Philadelphia was laid out by William 
Penn’s surveyor general in 1682. At 
the time it was considered one of the 
finest plans that could be made to take 
care of the foot traffic and the horse 
drawn vehicles of that day. For many 
generations this plan served well—it 
has become outmoded only since the 
advent of the truck, the automobile, 
and the streamlining of our industrial 
processes. In the last 50 years we have 
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moved so quickly in eliminating hand 
labor so prevalent in the early Ameri- 
can economy, that today it can be said 
there are very few jobs where the 
muscles of the machine have not been 
substituted for the muscles of man and 
beast. 


Changing Industrial Techniques 


In his autobiography Robert A. 
Millikan, one of the greatest Ameri- 
can physicists, expresses the change in 
our economy as follows: “When one 
takes a world outlook one cannot help 
realizing how extraordinarily different 
have been the life experiences of the 
men and women who have lived from 
1868 to 1948 from those who have lived 
in any other period of comparable 
length in human history. For it has 
been the lot of all the generations of 
mankind up to the two. generations 
which my life span has covered to leave 
the world at death very much the same 
kind of place they found it at birth. 
But this will not be true of those of 
us who come from the vintage of 1868. 
Our ordinary life experiences bear little 
resemblance to those of my father and 
much less those of my grandfather.” 

Along with this change has come a 
mobility that even a Jules Verne would 
not have imagined. Men think little 
of commuting 5, 10, 15, 20 and even 30 
miles to their jobs. 

Our concern is not with the century 
that is past, but with the one that is 
beckoning. Unfortunately the city plan 
that served our forefathers so well is 
far from adequate today. Changes in 
manufacturing techniques coupled with 
the difficulties metropolitan areas are 
having in adapting old patterns of city 
layout to modern needs are forcing 
industrial plants to locate in suburban 
areas. Decentralization of industry is 
a matter of cause and effect. Remove 
the causes and decentralization will 
cease. 

Our present problems would be rela- 
tively simple if we could rebuild our 
older metropolitan areas into modern 
cities designed to meet modern condi- 
tions without reference to the existing 
street patterns. Unfortunately in our 
older metropolitan areas any rebuild- 
ing must be done gradually and with 
the least possible interference with the 
functioning of the existing homes, fac- 
tories, stores, streets and utilities. 

In considering an approach to solv- 


ing problems connected with industrial 
migration or “decentralization” I am re- 
minded of a wise old man who said, 
“You got to swim in the water you fell 
out of the boat into”. As I understand 
this admonition it simply means that 
before we try to find the answers we 
should try to find out exactly where 
we stand at present. 


Space Problems 


Industry presently finds itself in a 
very difficult position. When many of 
the older industrial plants were built, 
machines were run by line-shafting. 
For this, the multi-story building had 
definite advantages. Since then we 
have come to individually driven ma- 
chines with straight line production. 
This changed technique is best per- 
formed in spacious, one-story buildings. 

Expansion in the old city locations is 
difficult for two reasons: (1) It is 
almost impossible to procure enough 
site area around an old building to 
make room for the construction of a 
modern, efficient plant, and, in addi- 
tion, provide space for the parking of 
employees’ cars; and (2) it is even 
more difficult to rebuild the plant in 
the same location without seriously in- 
terfering with production. 

Many individual manufacturers are 
not experienced in plant site location 
but they do know that they need to 
find space in clean, attractive, un- 
crowded surroundings. An area where 
their neighbors will be other plants 
having similar requirements with re- 
spect to space and community facilities 
is usually preferred. Not only are most 
companies determined to get away from 
dirt and grime, they are also prepared 
to erect attractive plants surrounded 
by landscaping and to do all those 
things necessary to make them desir- 
able neighbors. 

The metropolitan areas of most of our 
older cities contain little, extensive 
vacant land except for swampy areas 
and areas undesirable because of air 
pollution. As a result (it has happened 
and will continue to happen) local in- 
dustries are, with the help of their 
advisors, locating far enough out from 
the edge of built-up sections of metro- 
politan areas to get the acreage they 
require and, in many cases, enough 
acreage to protect themselves against 
adverse land usage. 

Along with the forced movement to 
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the suburbs there is what might be 
called a reshuffling of industry. The 
automobile and the truck have brought 
about new mobility making it possible 
for plants which do not need to be in 
the central city areas to move to some- 
what remote locations knowing their 
labor will be able to follow them since 
practically every family has transpor- 
tation available in the form of the pri- 
vate automobile. There are distribu- 
tion warehouses and other operations 
which of necessity must be in the cen- 
tral city area. These plants are finding 
it increasingly difficult to find 
which are suitable for their operations. 
As a result many of these facilities are 
now being located on the edge of metro- 
politan districts rather than in the cen- 
tral city where they belong. 


sites 


Retaining Industry 

If we are to retain industry in ou) 
metropolitan areas, steps must be taken 
to make available to industry large 
tracts of land where industry will find 
all of the advantages and amenities for 
which it is looking. We are referring 
here to the modern concept of attrac- 
tive, landscaped industrial plants. The 
political powers in our metropolitan 
areas, through their planning agencies, 
must decide the types of industry 
which could be located in vaiious sec- 
tions of the city. When a corporation 
is looking for a location on which to 
build a new plant, too often little 
thought is given to whether or not the 
suggested are located not 
only to serve the needs of the industry 
but also to be well integrated into the 
life of the city. This implies a care- 
ful screening of all available industrial 
sites and those created by planning to 
determine the highest and best use of 
the land. Certainly close-in to the core 
of the city there should be an area stra- 
tegically located to take care of those 
companies which are primarily 
gaged in serving the central city. 

Those companies which manufacture 
products for national distribution 
might more advantageously be located 
in well planned manufacturing districts 
located near the outside edge of the 
metropolitan district. 

In some quarters the 
seems to prevail that industry is rich 
enough and powerful enough to locate 
where and when it pleases. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Un- 
less metropolitan areas make it possible 
for industry to find plant 
locations within the confines of the city, 
industry will be forced to look 
where. 

It is easy to outline industry’s needs 


sites best 


en- 
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But the rebuilding of the city designed 
for the horse and buggy era to meet 
the needs of our present dynamic, 
motorized society brings up many, 
many difficulties. Knowing what we 
now know, if given the chance, could 
we build a perfect city? Are we all 
agreed on what we should do? 

Recently one of the railroads ran an 
advertisement which seems to illustrate 
this situation. It showed a centipede 
with arthritis seeking the advice of a 
wise Old owl. “Centipede”, the ow] 
said, “you got a hundred legs, all 
swelled up with arthritis. Now if I 
was you, I'd change myself into a stork. 
With only two legs, you'll cut your pain 
98 percent, and if you use your wings 
you can stay off your legs”. 

The centipede was elated. “I accept 
your without hesitation, 
owl”, he said. “Now, just tell me, spe- 


suggestions 


cifically how do I go about making 
this change?” 

“Oh”, said the owl, “I wouldn't 
know about the details. I’m in general 
policy” 


Most of us, I am afraid, are in gen- 
eral policy. We know what is needed 
to keep our industries happy and lo- 
cated within our older metropolitan 
areas but we hesitate to take the neces- 
sary action. 

The gecgraphic and other advantages 
of the metropolitan area should enable 
it to compete successfully with small 
towns and suburban areas as a location 
for industrial plants. But lack of space, 
prevalence of dirt, air pollution, and 
coupled with high land 
valuations, are the chief deterrents to 
new industrial plants in older sections 
of metropolitan areas. 


congestion, 


Improving the Climate fer Industry 

In my own City of Pittsburgh, which 
qualifies as an older metropolitan area, 
we have criticized for 
approaching the problem of improving 
the climate for industry by steps. Some 
planners say there is no overall design 
for our city of the future. Perhaps 
they are right, but at least a significant 
start has been made. The first and 
most important thing done was to clean 
up our atmosphere. Today in every 
part of our metropolitan area the air- 
borne smoke and dirt problem has been 
virtually eliminated. 

Large areas in and around our cen- 
tral city are being cleared for redevel- 
These have and 
are being redeveloped for parks, apart- 
ment houses, stores, a civic auditorium 
and, importantly, for industrial 
purposes. Our next step will be the 
clearance of 100 or more acres on the 


been severely 


opment. areas been 


most 


Northside of the city, just across the 
Allegheny River from the Golden Tri 
angle shopping area. About 70 
of this Northside site will be devoted 
to distribution warehouses and to plants 
which find it advantageous to be in the 
central city area. 

No doubt some of the other metro- 
politan areas will be able to do a bet 
ter job than Pittsburgh has done. Our 
efforts are being watched with a great 
deal of interest and surely some valu- 
able will be learned from our 
pioneering. 


acres 


lessons 


Industry Moves With the Economy 

Thus far in this discussion we have 
not touched on the migration of indus- 
try to smaller towns. Generally speak- 


ing. particularly in the southeastern 
area of the United States this move- 
ment has not been migration in the 


true sense of the word. Many of these 
additions are new plants manufacturing 
entirely new products developed as a 
result of the vigorous pro- 
grams carried on by many of our more 
progressive corporations. Other plants 
have been built to service the markets 
resulting from the rapid increase in our 
population. This is particularly true 
on the West Coast and to a greater or 
lesser extent in every other area of the 
United States. 

In many cases, in product distribu- 
tion, the companies which have located 
plants in areas remote from their prin- 


research 


cipal markets could have saved time 
and money if the same plants were 
located in a metropolitan area. Gen- 


erally speaking, industry has been un- 
able to find metropolitan area locations 
where there is an equal willingness to 
cooperate in solving mutual problems. 
In other words, the “climate” in which 
industry has to operate in metropolitan 
areas is not friendly. 

Among other things, I have tried to 
point out that industry prospers as it 
meets competition by efficiently serving 
our needs at the lowest possible cost. 
The moves of industry are in response 
to changes in our economy. The sum 
total of industry’s decisions as to where 
and when to build new plants is the 
result of much detailed planning and 
study on the part of management. 
Managers must keep their companies 
competitive with other corporations 
manufacturing like products and those 
producing acceptable substitutes. Those 


of us who serve industry make mis- 
takes but our constant endeavor is to 
weigh plant location factors such as 


the availability of raw materials, labor, 
utility costs and markets so as to best 
contribute to the prosperity of the 
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plant owners and thus assure our own 
progress. 

To understand how and why industry 
decides to shut down certain operations, 
expand other operations, or start up 
entirely new manufacturing processes 
it is necessary to understand what has 
happened and is happening to our 
economy. Industry moves in response 
to the many forces acting upon it. The 
largest and most important force is the 
change from human muscle to our pres- 
ent streamlined industrial plant. 

In the early history of our metro- 
politan areas, industry laid its plans on 
the basis of a 12-hour work day, low 
wages, relatively little research, horse 
drawn drays and trolley cars, and other 
factors familiar to all of us. Men had 
to live close to their jobs. Today in- 
dustry’s plans are designed to meet 
such economic factors as the 8-hour 
work day (and in some cases the 6-hour 
work day), high wages and mechaniza- 
tion. The result has been that back- 
breaking jobs have been almost elimi- 
nated. 

In most industries many thousands 
of dollars worth of equipment serve to 
supplement and amplify the amount of 
product turned out by each worker. In 
addition, industry is constantly devel- 
oping new products through research. 
There is an expanding market for many 
of the new products and many of the 
old. Above all, to-day there is the 
ability of the worker to satisfy a de- 
sire, which we believe he has always 
had: A home of his own with space, 
sunshine and clean air. Modern indus- 
try must locate plants where its em- 
ployees will be happy and contented. 


Changing Economic Factors 


Many hours could be spent pointing 
out the changes in economic factors 
which have influenced movements in 
industry. To illustrate, let us take the 
iron and steel industry. Arthur D. 
Pierce of Medford Lakes, about 18 miles 
east of Camden, has written a delight- 
ful history of the many iron works 
operated in South Jersey during the 
Revolutionary War period and continu- 
ing until the War of 1812. Many of the 
pots and pans and the ornamental grill 
work used in Philadelphia in those 
early years, not to mention the cannon 
balls used in the Revolutionary War, 
were made from the bog ore found in 
the South Jersey cedar swamps. With 
a huge expenditure of human effort the 
bog ore was mixed in crude furnaces 
with charcoal and limestone and con- 
verted into useful products. 

Later, the ore deposits of Eastern 
Pennsylvania were discovered about 
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the same time anthracite coal came into 
use. These two developments spelled 
the end of the New Jersey bog ore 
plants. As you know, still later the 
ore deposits of the Mesabi Range were 
discovered. This, together with the 
mining of metallurgical coal in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, caused the decline of 
the use of Eastern Pennsylvania’s mag- 
netite ores. 

Now we are drawing from the large 
iron ore deposits in Venezuela and 
Canada. It appears that the iron and 
steel industry is in for a gradual shift 
in so far as its supply of iron ore is 
concerned. 

Regardless of how economic factors 
may shift, the market is still the im- 
portant consideration. Fairless Works 
was located near Morrisville partially 
because of the discovery of the Vene- 
zuelan ore. It certainly would not have 
been built at this location had it not 
been for the huge Eastern market which 
it can serve so well. 

Contrast the simple iron manufactur- 
ing of the early days with the steel 
companies of today which produce 
tailor-made steels designed for hun- 
dreds of different uses. During this 
short span we have gone from the time 
when a ton of iron or steel was pro- 
duced mainly by human muscle to the 
present where all production energy is 
produced by machinery. We have gone 
from the time when everybody went to 
the mill on foot to the time when one 
of the biggest problems at the mill is 
to find parking space for employees’ 
automobiles. 

Today we cannot visualize the 
changes which will be brought about 
during the next fifty years by the con- 
stantly shifting demands of our people 
and the effects of discoveries made in 
our research laboratories. The best 
thing we can do is to make sure our 
cities are designed to meet the needs 
of people for education, recreation and 
jobs. If we do this, the climate will 
be favorable to industrial location and 
there will be no question as to the 
continued prosperity of our metropoli- 
tan areas. 


Older Metropolitan Areas 


Without exception our older metro- 
politan areas have natural advantages 
not enjoyed by many of the new cities 
which have experienced much more 
rapid industrial growth in recent years. 
Where the older areas have not had 
their share of industrial growth, the 
cause lies in the attitude of the people 
—not in location. 

The problem of these older areas is 
to find space that is entirely suitable 


for industry’s purposes. We must not 
talk in small acreages for this purpose 
except where such organized industrial 
districts or parks are located near the 
central part of the city. Instead we 
should visualize areas of many hun- 
dreds of acres held in strong hands and 
made available as industries now op- 
erating in cramped city quarters find 
their situation intolerable and decide to 
move. Such areas would also be attrac- 
tive in connection with the location of 
plants which manufacture entirely new 
products. 

Assuming the tax situation is favor- 
able and labor cooperative and efficient, 
there are many reasons why an indus- 
try might better locate in one of the 
older metropolitan areas than in a small 
town in a remote section of the country. 
Certainly the large market which goes 
with the centralization of population 
along our Eastern Seaboard could be 
served much better from such a lo- 
cation. 

When we speak of industrial expan- 
sion in metropolitan areas we must be 
‘areful in the use of percentages. The 
older metropolitan areas have had so 
much of industry for so long a time 
that an increase of a few percentage 
points in the amount of job oppor- 
tunities in such an area is equivalent 
to the doubling of the number of job 
opportunities in an area which does 
not have a base to start with. Com- 
parisons of this nature often give a 
false impression. Certainly an area 
that is 300 years old does not have 
the percentage growth potentialities of 
an area which has enjoyed the benefits 
of industrial expansion for only 50 
years. 

Assuming it is possible over a period 
of years for the older metropolitan 
areas to make available for industrial 
development large acreages of vacant 
land, there is no reason why the pres- 
ent trend of industry into the hinter- 
land cannot be and will not be reversed. 

There is some advantage in having 
industry located at or near the periph- 
ery of the metropolitan area. The same 
transportation which brings men and 
women into work in the central city 
can take people to their jobs in the 
plants at the edge of the citv on the 
return journey. 


Industrial Dispersal 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the necessity and advisability 
of dispersing industry to remote loca- 
tions for military reasons. All, most of 
us know about the atomic bomb is 
that its use would result in a catas- 
trophe too great even to contemplate. 
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If we understand the situation 
rectly, if the wind is right, locations far 


cor- 


removed from the area suffering a di- 
rect hit might be crippled by fall-out. 
The instantaneous transformation 

Hiroshima of E=MC° from thes 
physics to a reality can have terrifying 


retical 


or good implications for every human 
being. Let us pray that we will be 
wise enough to prevent race suicide. 


Summary—Industrial Development 
Problems 

industrial migration I 
have endeavored to point out that 
industrial development problems are 
due mainly to the explosive character 
of the American economy. In medie- 
val times the compulsion of tradition 
determined to a large extent the oper- 
ation of many small industries. This is 
not true in our present economy. Even 
our most powerful corporations, if they 
are to stay in business, must respond 
quickly to market demand. The 
changes in the economy that have made 
it necessary for many firms to 
out of central cities into suburban 
areas have been touched on. The pic- 
ture we have tried to draw is, in its 
broad outlines, I believe, true for 
older metropolitan district. 


In discussing 


move 


every 


It is time we all ask ourselves the 
question as to where we would relocate 
if the responsibility for finding a new 
home for an industrial plant were ours 
None of us, I sure, would 
the building of an 
modern plant, with all the amenities 
that go with such a plant in a location 
that is dirty, smoky or, on 
subject to unpleasant odors. 

How many fine industrial sites adja- 
cent to rail and highway are there in 
most of the older metropolitan areas? 
I have suggested that as a first 
large planned industrial tracts be set 
aside on the edge of the metropolitan 
area for plants which do not need to 
be in the central city and that smaller 
areas be the the 
city for those distribution facilities and 
plants which logically should be located 
there in order to. best their 
customers. 


am recom- 


mend attractive, 
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Your attention is called to the work 
done by the Industrial Council of the 
Urban Land Institute in bringing to 


bear on the industrial problems of met- 
ropolitan areas the combined thinking 
and talents of a industrial 
development specialists recruited from 
all parts of the United States. The men 
in charge of industrial development in 


team otf 


the many areas studied have reported 
enthusiastically how accurate and help- 
ful the recommendations of the Indus- 
trial Council of the Urban Land Insti- 
tue have been. The purpose of 
such develop the facts 
for the metropolitan district and on the 
the facts to submit definite 

‘commendations to the city for action. 
It is the best way I know for the inter- 
ested private and governmental agen- 
cies of a metropolitan area to get an 
unbiased, knowledgable program which. 
if followed, will lead to the solution of 
its industrial development problems. 

Every older metropolitan area has 
its special industrial development prob- 
The older metropolitan areas 
because of location advantages will go 
forward; how quickly their ultimate 
growth and prosperity will be achieved 
depends on how well they meet the 
challenges presented by our ever ex- 
panding and changing economy. 

The men and women responsible for 
the functioning of our modern city 
must be gifted with vision and imagina- 
tion to act intelligently and courage- 
ously, coupled with the capacity to 
mold the community to the needs of its 
people. In such surroundings industry 
will flourish. 


sole 


studies is to 


basis of 


lems. 


WHAT INDUSTRY IS LOOKING FOR 


Every growing, developing industry 
today is looking for space—that is, 
quantities of land area on which it can 
locate, relocate, enlarge, or establish a 
plant for manufacture, 
distribution. 

Herein paradox: While we 
have vast areas of land in this country, 
space in which industry can function 
efficiently is becoming more and more 
a premium commodity in spite of the 
geometric law of area and the square 
of distance and our new, more flexible 
forms of transportation. 

There number of 
the industrial land shortage but three 
are paramount: The first is timing 
The rapid increase in industrial expan- 
sion has coincided with rapid national 
growth in urban population. The sec- 
ond involves the vastly increased land 
needs of industry in terms of one-story 


assembly 01 


lies a 


are a reasons for 


plants, parking space for employees’ 
cars (often requiring three times that 


of the plant area), adequate plant ex- 
pansion space (a factor learned through 
past bitter experience), and amenity of 
development in terms of landscaped 
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by MAX S. WEHRLY 


Executive Director, Urban Land Institute 





At the Gulf States Regional 
Conference of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects held in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Max S. Wehrly 
presented a paper on the problems 
of industrial development and 
what a manufacturer looks for in 
locating a plant facility. Because 
these remarks supplement the 
notations made by Earl D. Hol- 
linshead in his article “Migration 
of Industry” it is fitting that both 


papers appear in this same issue 


of URBAN LAND. 





lawns, recreation areas fo1 
employees and architecturally well- 
designed buildings. These needs often 
represent a total site area six to ten 
times that of the initial floor area of the 


grounds, 


building proper. The third reason, 
competition for land, with adequate 


access and utilities, results from the 
first. These reasons for industrial land 
shortage bring us to the consideration 
of land use controls. 


Industrial Zoning 

Not too many years ago it was popu- 
lar, and actually considered good zoning 
practice in almost every city, to zone 
progressively from the most restricted 
use, i.e., single-family residence, to the 
least restricted use, i.e., heavy indus- 
try. It was not until well into World 
War II that the folly of this approach 
began to be felt. In 1948, Urban Land 
Institute made a study revealing that 
a mere handful of cities had attempted 
to protect industrially zoned land from 
the intrusion of other uses, at least in 
part. Dating back to 1922, Kearny, 
N. J., appears to have been the pioneer 
in that respect with an ordinance ex- 
cluding residences from its heavy in- 
dustrial districts, a protective device 
resulting no doubt from the pressures 
of World War I. 

Today, the principle of mutually pro- 
tective zoning is a fully accepted prac- 
tice and it is an important consideration 
to the industrialist looking for a plant 
site. But this is not enough, for if all 
that is protected is the land residue— 
marshes, bogs, hillsides, or land without 
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good rail and highway facilities—the 
“protection” is largely academic. 

Industry is not.going to outlying sites 
in metropolitan areas because it neces- 
sarily wants to, but because it must 
have land in quantity. And that land 
must have the physical and geographic 
characteristics which make it suitable 
for industrial use. 

Zoning for industry is well and good 
—but what kind of industry? The 
modern industrial concern looking for 
a plant site today is going to make up 
its own mind, based on its own studies 
of its own requirements as to the gen- 
eral geographic area in which it will 
locate. Then, the industry will look 
around within that area for the best 
possible situation to meet its require- 
ments in relation to production, market, 
transport, climate, raw materials, etc. 
These requirements differ widely from 
industry to industry, even within the 
same types—Westinghouse and GE— 
Ford and General Motors, for example 
—each have their own pattern. 

The community that has made a thor- 
ough economic base study of what it 
has to offer and what it doesn’t have, 
knows not only the kind of industry it 
wants but what kind it can attract, 
get and hold. This is a long jump 
ahead of the community which zones 
land for industry and then sits back 
and waits wistfully for an industry 
to come seeking a plant site. 


What Industry Looks For 

Here are some of the things that 
today’s industrialist is looking for in 
greater or lesser degree in any geo- 
graphic area he may chose to _ in- 
vestigate. 

Few progressive, responsible indus- 
tries today are looking for a handout 
in the form of free sites, tax conces- 
sions, or other subsidies. Where that 
is the price for obtaining a plant, the 
community had better look for another 
prospect. Industry, by and large, is 
prepared and willing to pay its fair 
share to the local treasury and to the 
state. It wants in return responsible 
government which handles its taxing 
and assessing policies on a _ stable, 
equitable and businesslike basis. It also 
wants its tax dollar to produce and 
maintain certain standards of com- 
munity services and facilities. I think 
that industry has come to be more 
than a little discouraged and frustrated 
not to say impatient with the multi- 
plicity of local governmental units with 
varying community standards and tax- 
ing policies such as are to be found 
in almost all of our metropolitan areas 
today. This is archaic government, 


Urban Land 


attempting to deal competitively and 
piecemeal with what is one physical and 
economic urban unit. 

A study of Indianapolis, made by our 
Central Business District Council in 
September, showed clearly that while 
that city was well advanced in plan- 
ning on a metropolitan basis, it was 
suffering under a local taxing system 
whereby nine separate taxing units 
went their independent and merry way 
in as many townships within one urban 
county. Industry is not 
jurisdictional 
munity unity. 

The presence of 


looking for 
rivalries, but for com- 
good schools, at 
higher as well as lower levels, is a 
powerful magnet to industry in this 
period of technology, not only as a 
source upon which to draw for per- 
sonnel, but for the continued satisfac- 
tion of its employees and their children. 

Today’s industrial plant is no longer 
satisfied or interested in being located 
in areas of blight or slums. The city 
with a sound and forward looking pro- 
gram in effect for redevelopment and 
urban renewal will find modern indus- 
try giving considerable attention to this 
fact as an evidence of the community's 
progressiveness. Good homes for em- 
ployees, adequate cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities, healthy commercial and 
retail trade areas, modern hotels, hos- 
pitals and churches—all are factors in 
evaluation of modern industrial plant 
location. And an adequate and com- 
petent planning staff and comprehensive 
planning program is by no means over- 
looked. A city that knows where it 
is going through advance planning and 
which has inventoried its assets and 
liabilities is making the most of the 
former and correcting the latter. This 
is where the types of industry worth 
having will be attracted. 

Perhaps of most importance is what 
is now called ‘Industrial Climate”, not 
to be confused with the weather. Such 
climate has to do with the general 
attitude of the community in its favor- 
able reception for modern industrial 
development as reflected in adequate, 
but realistic regulations, adequate serv- 
ices and facilities, and an understanding 
attitude toward the problems of indus- 
try. In return, the community has 
every right to expect industry's active 
and interested participation in com- 
munity affairs which are necessarily 
of mutual concern to both. 


PEDESTRIAN MALL FOR 
DOWNTOWN 
Downtown merchants of Springfield, 
Oregon (13,500 population), approved 
and paid for an eleven day experiment 





in downtown revitalization this past 
summer. As reported by Public Man- 
agement, cars were kept out of the 
downtown and the main street was 
ccnverted into a pedestrian mall. Cross 
streets were blocked off and used for 
oarking. Normal through traffic was 
re-routed around the town. After the 
data of the experiment are evaluated, 
a decision will be made as to whether 
the plan should be made permanent 
or not. 

Several other cities are considering 
similar plans for their downtown areas. 
After we get some experience records, 
we will be able to report how advan- 
these schemes to give 
Downtown one attribute of the sub- 
urban shopping center. 


tageous are 





CHICAGO’S NEW ZONING CODE 
Chicago's Comprehensive Zoning 
Amendment became an ordinance upon 
passage by the City Council in June 
1957. As reported by Plans and Prog- 
ress issued by the Department of City 
Planning, the new zoning code con- 
tains a number of forward-looking 
provisions which make it up-to-date 
for the needs of the nation’s second 
largest city. 
provisions are 


Among the code’s new 

density controls 
residential use, and performance stand- 
ards for industry to control industrial 
nuisances, economic compatibility for 
retail business and commercial estab- 
lishments to encourage grouping of such 
uses, floor area ratio to control bulk 
and height of structures as well as the 
number of families per acre, amortiza- 
tion of non-conforming 
elimination of 


over 


uses, and 
“spot” zoning. 


Four Classified Zoning Districts 
The new ordinance has four broad dis- 
trict classifications: Residential, Busi- 
ness, Commercial, and Manufacturing. 
There are eight residential districts— 
two for single-family residence and six 
for general residence. The general 
residence districts provide for a variety 
of dwelling type construction, each 
subject to the density and bulk regu- 
lations for the district. This leeway 
is expected to encourage more building 
investment, enlightened architectural 
design, and improved site planning. 
Seven new Business classifications— 
Bl to B7, and four new Commercial 
classifications—C1 to C4—are contained 
in the new ordinance. These are in 
contrast to the old ordinance’s three 
similar classifications over- 
simplified business and commercial 
In the code a new factor “eco- 
nomic compatibility” is injected. An 


which 


uses. 
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example is used in explanation: <A 
corner drugstore, a bakery, a grocery, 
and similar shops are economically 
compatible, but when a filling station 
or used car lot are in between such 
uses, there is incompatibility because 
the flow of shopper traffic is broken. 
Corrective measures are in the new 
ordinance to avoid repeating these 
mistakes. 


Performance Standards 

The three Manufacturing Districts 
operate under a set of scientific stand- 
ards. These measure industrial annoy- 
ances by scientific yardsticks instead 
of by the outmoded method of manu- 
facturing use lists. Performance Stand- 
ards measure, control and limit noise, 
vibration, smoke and dust, odors, toxic 
and noxious matter, fire and explosive 
hazards, and glare and dust. The man- 
ufaciurer who can show that his plant 
complies with the Performance Stand- 
ards in a given district may locate his 
plant in that district. Industry is also 
given protection from incompatible en- 
croachment, just as are uses in other 
districts. 

Non-Conforming Uses 

The new ordinance has provisions 
for gradual elimination of  non- 
conforming uses and structures in all 
districts. To provide a method of 
eliminating non-conforming structures 
in Residential and Business districts, an 
amortization schedule is set up based 
on the value and type of building con- 
struction. At the end of the amortiza- 
tion period, the structure must be re- 
moved or redesigned and converted to 
a conforming use. 

The City may also condemn any non- 
conforming building and the land nec- 
essary for rehabilitation or redevelop- 
ment of an area blighted by such non- 
conforming structures. This can be 
done only after a study has been made 
by the Department of City Planning 
and its recommendations filed with the 
Committee on Buildings and Zoning 
of the City Council. 

The new ordinance is also more spe- 
cific than was the old on the subjects 
of billboards and street signs, off-street 
loading and parking and _ parking 
control. 

Administration 

To serve the public better, a new 
“Zoning Bureau” in the Department 
of Buildings is created to administer 
the new code. The Zoning Adminis- 
trator, to be appointed by the Mayor, 
will be responsible for all zoning 
matters: enforcement, records, appli- 
cations for amendments, special uses 
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and the issuance of “certificates of 
compliance” to show conformity with 
the zoning district before a building 
permit will be issued. 

The Commissioner of City Planning 
is required to study all applications 
for amendments and variations in the 
nature of special uses received from 
the Bureau of Zoning. He then makes 
recommendations on these to the Zon- 
ing Administrator who transmits them 
in turn to the Zoning Board of Appeals. 
The Commissioner also makes an an- 
nual report to the Mayor and City 
Council on the status and effectiveness 
of the ordinance and on the recom- 
mendations of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. 


PLANITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


well 
integrated 


from the pull of an organized, 
kept, adequately promoted, 
cevelopment, he has no escape from 
necessary participation in providing 
the required funds. Experience proves 
that group maintenance, advertising, 
and merchandising pay off handsomely 
despite the extra cost. 

Surveys consistently show that where 
one poor merchant on Main Street may 
not seriously harm his neighbors, one 
poor merchandiser in a shopping cen- 
ter frequently causes a customer to 
bypass the entire center. She can 
easily drive on to another center where 
the beauty parlor, dress shop, or super- 
market is operated to her liking. 


Market Analyses and Present 
Conditions 


In the detailed review of a proposed 
shopping center development, the spon- 


sor mentioned that his company had 
bought another site earlier which was 
two miles closer to town. But as he 
was unable to secure the necessary 
zoning for the location, he was making 
a new attempt on a new site. Al- 
though the new site is two miles far- 
ther away, it came out that the devel- 
oper using the original market 
analysis. To this fact a panel member 
okserved, “You can move your old 
market survey two miles up the road, 
but you can’t move the customers 
there.” The implications against adapt- 
ing an old market survey to new con- 
ditions reflect the hazards in shopping 
center investment confronting unwary 
developers. 

A note of caution was offered: ““Where 
one must pay a high price for land and 
face today’s high construction costs, 
the difficulties of leasing and financing 
plus today’s taxing arrangements, shop- 


was 


ping centers become less attractive in- 
vestments. Some of us in the shopping 
center business do a lot of tax planning. 
But we are coming to learn that tax 
specialists and attorneys can be of com- 
paratively little help to this industry. 
The situation is different for the oil 
man or the farmer. Even the (large- 
scale) land subdivider has important 
breaks because he may create an 
increment in value for a commercial 
site rather than having to pay cash for 
it. However, typical shopping center 
developers nowadays who pay high 
prices for what they consider key loca- 
tions are coming to appreciate that for 
their capital investment, returns in 
other fields offer higher profit prospects 
with less work and risk involved.” 


COMING COUNCIL MEETINGS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
arranged event to take place at South- 
dale, the area’s outstanding regional 
shopping center. The Industrial Coun- 
cil’s next plan analysis session is sched- 
uled to be held in May in Montreal, 
Canada, just preceding the Society of 
Industrial Realtors’ meetings there. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in ULI is open to 
firms, corporations, associations, 
public agencies and individuals 
interested in urban real property 
and its problems. There are two 
types of membership—SUSTAIN- 
ING and REGULAR. 
SUSTAINING membership gives 
you the privilege of attending all 
Plan Analysis Sessions of the 
Community Builders’ and Indus- 
trial Councils and _ submitting 
projects for review and analysis 
by the Executive Groups. You 
may also consult and correspond 
with the technical staff of the 
Institute on specific problems. 
SUSTAINING membership dues 
are $100 a year and entitle you 
to our monthly publication Urban 
Land, and all Technical Bulletins 
on special subjects issued during 
the term of membership. In 
addition, you receive a compli- 
mentary copy of the Community 
Builders Handbook and _ special 
informational reports. 
REGULAR membership dues 
are $25 a year and entitle you to 
Urban Land, and all Technical 
Bulletins issued during the term 
of membership. The Community 
Builders Handbook is available 
at the members special rate of $8. 
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